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The Chairnan's Letter to the Menbers. 
March 2, 1948 
Menbers of the Anecrican Conference of Acadenic Deans 


Veo are sending you a copy of the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference 
of Acadenic Denns, hele in Cincinnati, on January leth, in conjunction vith 
the annual mecting of the Association of American Colleges. All menbers of the 
conference who ie and maid the one dollar fee to cover the cost of the 
Procecdings are ontitled to receive a cony. The “xecutive Committ-c is also 
sending a - Ran paced de cony to those deans of the menver colleges of the 
Association of Anerican Colleges who did not register at the Conference, i 
order that thoy may be inforned of the activities of the conference and with 
the hope that they may wish to attend tie next meeting of the conference. 
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For the information of deans who ars not familiar vr the character and 
activities of the Conference, I shall add an exnlanatory statement or two. 
The conference is very informal i: nature and has only cam officers and regula- 
tions as are necessary to maintain an organization and to assure its continuity. 
The organization is not connitted to any once type of problen or any one type 
of program. In these ~attcrs the officers are guided by the interests of the 
menbers and by current educational dovolonnonts. 


The next necting of the Conference will again be held in conjunction, with 
that of the Association of Ancrican el on Monday, January 10, 1949, at 
tie Commodore Hotel, New York City. You 2re cordinlly invited to attend. 


Very truly zours, 
Marten ten Hoor, Chairnan 


Ancrican Conference of Academic Deans 
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Editor: 4th Le Eiggins, Dean, Beaver College, Jentintown, Pae 
Reporters: Charlcs Layton, Dex: ? m Collere, New Concord, Ohio 


Reve Stcphen A. iv, Don: . Sather Collese, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mary P. Snith, Dean, Hollins College, Yollins, Va. 
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a few copies of the Proceedings, Volunc I and II, are still available 
and may be obdtained by writing to the “ditor. 
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Minutes of the Business Session — Americen Conference of Acacenic Deans 





anuary 12,1948 - Cincinnati, Ohio 





.Dean C, Clement French, Cheirmen of the Conference, nresiced over 
the reeting. Since the minutes of the Boston meetin” had been included 
in the Proceecines nailed to 21] members, thev were not reread at this 
time. 

The Chairman called on the Secretrry-Tressurer to sive a financial 
revort. It was as follows: 





Balance on hand, Jenuary 71,1947 


Receints: 
Lembershin Dues 


Ticbureenents: 





1. Reimbursed Dean C, Clement French 


1M Covies Prosram 
200 Luncheon Tickets 
1% Line Stamp 
Fostese, Cords, ete. 


2. Ruth L, 
Stamos 
78.04 _ 
Balance on hand January 10,1948 $166.27 


The Secretery-Trencurer revorted that at the Boston meeting there 
had been 179 rezistrations while at the Cincinneti ~meeting there were 309, 


The followins renort was mace by the Nomin-ting Committee and 
epnroved by the members: 


For: Vice-Cheirnan - Dean Herlan Hatcher, Ohio State University 


or: Executive Committee Membership to re»vlsce Dern Hatcher - 
Term to exnire 1952 - Dean Frank Kille 


M. Helen iierks, Pennsylvania College for ‘omen 

=. Lelenc, Northwestern College 

oH, Recherd, University of Vyoming 

verett Hunt, Swerthnore Collese 

ef, Onvenheimer, University of Louisville, Chairman. 
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The officers for next-yveer are es follows? 


Dean liarten ten Foor, Chrirnan 
Unirrs?ty of ‘or 


Dean 3 


Dean : 


HXECUTIVE COMLITTEE 





Term Zxnires 





1948 Dean C. Clerent French (Chairman,1948) 
Randolph-Macon Women's Colleze 


1949 Dean Stenhen A. iiuleahy, S.d. 
Boston College 


Dean Lozan “ilson 
Tulane University 


Dean Nargeret orriss 

Pembroke Colle.:e in Brown University 
Dean Frank Kille 

Carlton College 


‘The business meeting was followed immediately by the afternoon 
discussion, 


Resnectfully submitted, 


Elizabeth Eckhardt May 
Secretary—-Tressurer. 
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Perhaps this is all thet need be said in eynlanation of music as 
a hunanistic Ciscinvline. But since we are here concerned with immeciate 
vroblems of fitting this discinline into our vresent anc nredictable 
schenes of education, we cannot ignore the confusion anc contradictions 
which music seems to creste in any acacemic society, I susnect that there 
mav be other subjects in the academic comnunity that are not altogether 
at ease with themselves, I can only hone that their symptoms are no more 
severe than those suffered by musicirns, anc I hope too, for the sake of 
acministrations that they cause no more trouble than coes music. 


One source of these confusions is inherent in the fact thet music 
mist be recreated by nrerformers, The vast majority of nersons lives in 
what may be compared to an Homeric age so far as music is concerned; they 
are incapable of reacing it for themselves and must depend on a specialized 
few to make the art come alive, Now ynrofessioneal performers ance the stucies 
that ¢o into the mating of such nerfornmers revresent quite snecial cases in 
academic life, Performing musicinns mey no lonser be the "scurvy ixneves 
enc rogucs" that “ucen Elizabeth foune them to de, but they are rarely 
"academic", either in the best or the worst sense of that word, In our time, 
to be sure, far from beins knoves and rogucs, many performers are presented 
to the public more nearly as "men of distinction," even as glamor boys. 
Never uncerestinate the nower of advertising! Where do such nersons fit 
into the libersl arts college, anc what has the liberal arts college to 
contribute to their ecucation as nerforners? There are, I must tell you, 
Many anc. very glib answers to both those questions. It has been ny 
exnerience, however, thet even those who reveat these answers most 
confidently are often ill informed. 


Another source of confusion that music creates on cammus is that 
men and women persist in wanting to comnose. The past is not enough, md 
it never has been, From sone soints of view, there is - very midsummer 
macness of folly in encouraging large numbers of youn= persons to train 
themselves as notential composers. ‘hoon tell whether these students 
have anvthins to savy? ‘Yho wants to hear whet they have written? ‘here 
may they hope to find performers for their works? How can they be assured 
even a meagre incone? Again, ss with »nerformers, there are some voung 
composers to be found very much in the nublic eye whose works are virtual 
best-sellers and whose crreer reafs like a euccess story. One is comelled 
to ask what beyond trainine in technique can the liberal arts college 
vroneriy contribute to the development of a cormoser? Anc how is the 
result of creative urge which ermlove this technicue to be measure? in 
academic terms? These are not merely rhetorical auecstions, They woulé 
have no claim on our attention save for the clamorous fact that the need 
for performers ané the smbition to rite apocar wherever music is scriously 
stucied, 


Music has becn stucied so longs an¢ m well in the American Liberal arts 
collese that some workine nrincinvles - if not definitive -nswers - hove 
been shaned, both out of the nethods of trinl anc error and out of clear- 
eyed convictions, There are few liberal arts colleges in which the 
depertnents of music have not sect up courses in "“anvlied" or "practical" 
music. In sone »leces one may fine virtual conservetorics of music included 
within the college department. 
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Likewise, no smell number of college devart. cute offer courses 
Cesicned to Gevelop the technique n-ecssary for :.2:cal commosition. An 
imoressive number of students come through theee courses acmirably troined, 
The workof these students is in meny olnaces not silowed-to go without hear- 
ine. Snecial onnortunities are set up for concerts of undergracuate conc 
graduate compositions. In some instances these works fine a.wicer hearing 
in public if not in commercial concert halls. 


Faculty anc acministrators heve labored lone anc thoughtfully to 
reconcile the diversity of talents, of pre-colloge trainine, of canacity 
,to profit by instruction, anc of af justment to con ral college sesulations 
that are ronresented by music stucents end music faculties. It is harcly 
survrisinz to Ciscover an cCually gre-t civersity of practice in all these 
metters, And cenertnents of musie are also deeply involvec. in extra-curricular 
music-making-hands, orchestres, glee clubs, macYigal socicties, and the 
like + 911 of which may “4 nay ante represent the implications founc in the 


two words, "liberal arts." 


But the principal question still remains: Are those studies in 
performance anc in composition "liberal" or are they vocationel? To they 
vroverly lend thensclves to the siving of academic credit? Are they, in 
the commonly accepted sense of the word, "-xanineble"? Do they ccencribvute 
to » "liberal" outlook unon:the art? To they hclp or do they hamper the 
careers of those who are destined to be vrofessionals? .These questions ore 
strenuously cebatec in almost every college where »nerformance anc. commosition 
are teught. Fortunstcly; we do no+ here need to deal with this Cebete. 

W- need only to take eogniz-nce of two facts? one, that the ¢heory and the 
history of an art are barren without its-nrectice, anc two, that the will 
to create - foolardy as it mar be - is »ersistent.. Obviously, there would 
be no history of an art and no theory of it but for the prectice end the 
creation of it. We »rofescors of theory anc of history indeed live off the 
fact..that. art has been practiced snc creatods 


Since this is so, if music is to be taught at ll in. col] leges, I am 
convinced that some nrovision must be mace for those students who are 
inclincé to take lessons in singing or in plavin- an instrument. The college 
years are the ¢oldon monent for acquirin-: skill nn¢. some sense of musician- 
shiv. Stucents who are studvin> an-instrunent or the voice will immensely 
enrich the Cenertnent's teaching in historv enc theory, an’ they may be 
counted on for: the warticular kinc of enthusiasm that is “nown’only to those 
who try to'-vlay anc sine, But whether ncactemic crecit should be csiven for 
such stucy is anoth r question, Certrinly, if it is given, then the college 
gives -lso marked encour-genent to the ambitions of such students, Time, 
energy, and interest sre ebsorbed which rightly b-long-elsowhere, unless 
they are vrofitably emmloved in studvine music. ‘In my eynericnee, it is 
onl: a very sifted few who cen make such headway in these stucies -s to 
warrant the hone of a nrofessionel carcer, however modest. JI have seen 
no small nunber of students suffer @disannointnent anc. frustration, which 
they shoul’ have been snared, when they omerged fron college after hevine been 
at least tacitly encouraged to believe thet their verforming trlents justified 
anything more than amateur or dilettante accom lishnent Coasequently, I 
velieve that if credit is given for euch studics, it shoul¢e be given only 
to a carefully selected number of students who, in -the mincs of cormmetent 
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anc trustworthy teachers, show genuine talent. Othorvise. colleges will 
find that they must set up facilities for teachin: wu. “or stucy - 

studios, practice rooms, vianos, and other eauinnent -- with, for the: ‘+ 
majority of students, will renresent a net waste, The moss wickoa situation 
that I know in colleges and universitiés is one thet makes the income of the 
teachers of instruments or of the voice dependent voon the nunber of students 
taught end thet requires the music department to show a 1.et financial profit 
on its operations, Teachers are, -fter all, human, an¢ nust gurvives it is 
rather much to exocct then to cismiss from their stucios the very source of 
their incomes. Standards and purvos«s must be set clsewhore than in the 
stucio,. 


There is snother problem here to be faced. In colleges anc universities 
stucents of "yracticel" music ere inevitably limited in the time they may 
practice. This crams the talented even more than the untalented student; 
but more than that, it frustrates the teacher. The teacher who is not 
deeply interested, yes, nrofessionrlly interested, in the development af his 
students shouldn't be terching anywhere, anc certninly not in a liberal 
arts college. If concitions sre such that » tencher can't hope for really 
satisfactory results of professional crlibre, gooc teachers are hardly to 
be attracted, srve as a-kinc of faut ce mieur. It is not a hanpy state 
when onc sees frustrated virtuosi anc really firstclass nedagogucs in 
college nositions where their highcst smbitions cannot be realizcd. 





So also in cormmosition; the eifted few deserve all the training 
that can be given to them. But here azgrin, unless there is some assurance 
that at least that gifted few can be siven by the college full o»r»ortunit: 
to acquire techniaue in using the matcrial of the art and can also be 
given sone onnortunities to have their creative work heare under favorable 
concitions, first-cless teachers will not be attrectet. In the last decade 
or so, such teachers have found satisfactory nleces for their work in many 
colleges an¢ universities in this country. Indeed, several of the most 
able anc consnicuous cormosc7s in the Arcricen scene are to be found in 
college nositions. One wonders why this is not true also for virtuoso 
nerformers, save in a very few instences. 


The liberal arts college then not only may, but if it is to fulfill 
its cestiny, must vrovide for nerforners ané cormosers. Just how 
acacenic credits sre to be ac justed in theee areas an‘ how stendards are 
to be set up anc maintained are matters beyond the concern of this paper. 
But the fact that the college cenartnent of music is uncer obligation to 
take um resvonsibihbity for the living nrocesscs of music suggests that it 
hes come to stand-in the relation to the art that was once occwried by 
the »vatron, in the eightceenth-century sense of that word. To be 
concerned for the welfare of art and of artists, to provide places where 
they may function happily, an¢ to as nothing of the artist save that he 
work honestly is, indecd, to become, in the best sense, a patron. And 
it is in this sense that the college cenartment can perforn a service to 
Anerican music that can’ be undertaken nowhere else in the American life so 
fruitfully as in the Ancrican collese.e 
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Ye must not, howevor, fosrses tact the certv2. cvoazera of the 
humanities is with the nest. It i, the ition of man's thoucht that is 
the substance of humanistic Ciscinlinrs nh mzsic tits is.a very large jobe 
There is a vast literature to be exz_Lored ané to bo seen in relation to the 
social anc cultural history that vrodcuced awerr work of -rt is the end 
procuct of a whole series of events and is itself an event. To vnerccive 
that went into the msking, Of, let us say, the B Ninor “ass of Bach, is a 
stucy of considerable magnitude. There is also a nriiosonhy of nusic of 
which the cultivated man can hardly -fford to be co:mletciy ignorent. This, 
too, is - subject of large vrovortions. The literst:re, its history, its 
philosonhy, anc the language itsolf, as uncerstooc in what is known as the 
theory of music, constitute the princinal and nroner purmose of a humanistic 
study o7 music, 


Performance end cormosition may or may not contribute to this properly 
Cefined hunanistic vnoint of view. But on the other hande, no musicien, 
whether he be verforner or composers is oricnted to the art as a whole 
unless he is, in sone measure, trained in its history, its philosovhy, 
and its thoory. 


There is at least one other aspect of music stucy in Amrvrican collcéces 
and universitics thet must be considered, Most st tudente must be taught 
to hear; cseayvs enc lectures about music, ant even svbdnissive and nationt 
exmosure to it are not enough, Once cennot »erceive the values in misic 
until one hears it in its own terms. This means learning to hear, object- 
ively an¢ snalvtically, precisely what has been writeen, as vreciscly, in 
fact, as onc may read what is mut into - Grama, a novel, or a poem. ‘what 
Mr. Santayanna called "vague sensations relicveé by nervous thrills" must 
be sunnlented by exact knowled.cc of what moteriels, *orms, an processes are 
emloyed in any cormosition uncer stucéy. reining o° this sort is comnonly 
mace sveilable in courses known as "Introduction to i:vsic" or TAporoeciation 


* os 


of kusic" ane when it is, those courses are amply justified. 


The college deportment of music, is in replity, the ageney resnonsible 
for cultivating the art of music within the area of its influence. It is 
a largo ane. exacting resnonsibility. The vast, the »oresent, and, indecd, 
the future of music claim attention. Sone music must be kent alive, whether 
or not it celights » nayine vublic, some music is to be chrrrdbioned because 
it deserves to be known, and some music, not yet on vaner, neecs held if it 
is to be brought into being. In this concern for ©1l of music gecholrrshin, 
history, technic, »verform-nee, ané unflargine enthusiasm are involvec,. 
Denartnents of music must Cecice which of thes: meny and commler metters it 
can pronerly undertake within the neanine of s "Lidcral" arts ecucation. 
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THE PLACE OF CREATIVE WRITING IN THE STUTY OF LITSRATURE 


Professor Cleanth Brooks, Yrle University 


: any mere professor fecinzg a whole consregetion of Ceans may be 
forziven for embarrassment. But my case.is worse still: Iam conscious 

of the fact that I am here under false vretences. According to the »vrogram 
I am suonosed to sneak on the subject of creative writing. But I am no 
‘euthority on creative writing; I €o not teach creative writing; I am 
further aware that most English »rofessors deny that creative writing can 
be teucht. Poeta non fit, sed nascitur. 


I nist sgree that there is an important sense in which the assertion 
is true; creative writing cannot be taucht if one means that food novels 
and noems can be nrofuced by teaching. I actunlly did teach » course in 
creative writing once, a nurber of vears azo. I eid not expect that any 
nasternieces would be nrofuced, liy expectations were not Gisavoointed, None 


wes produced, 


In view, then, of the shaky status of creative writing eas a course, and 
in view of mv own acknowlec7ed lack of cretentials for ciscussine it, I hove 
little business standing before vou on this Occasion. But the op»sortunity 
is too good to be missed. I feel thet I do Have something to say ebout the 
state of the humsenitics in our .colleces ‘anc universities. I believe thet 
whet I have to say is rarely ssid. I think thet vou ought to hear.it-° and 


e 


I dare say thet by oe little wrenching and twisting I cen, as the lawiers 


put it, Neonnect it un" with a discussion of creative writing, though a 
more accurate title, I grant, woule be-no creative writing but criticel reading. 


The state of the humanities, to which I have referred, is, to say the 
least, grave. The natient is distinctly anemic; the nulse is ranic anc weak; 
the breathing is stertorous; anc the physicien in.chsrge is alarmec. If 
my. metanhor seems unduly meladramatic, the situation I desecribe can be 
soberly documented, For exammle, - yeor or so ego the. head of the English 
denartment in one of our greet midwestern universities said to me? "Our 
brishtest students are no longer going into the humanities. ' Nowadays of 
twenty first-rate minds, cichteen zo .into the. ohysical sciences; two, into 
the socirl studies, none into the humanities." Many observers might qucrral 
with his figures, but rost would corroborate the trend which he describes, 

Or take a more imressive example: the great educationel foundations, 
those infsllible. berometers of the intellectual body nolitic, sre nowadays 

registering grave concern over the nlizht of the humanities. . Something 

ust be Cone. Ane so stucies are beinc made. Books on the humanities sre 
Seime encouraged in the hone that hunene studies may become more robust 
anc our lopsided intellectual develonment may be corrected. 

But nerhans the best vroof of all thet the humanities sre very sick is 
the reiterated rerort that they sre already cead. Some of you saw in 
Harners Mazazine, two or three verre ago, an erticle entitled "“hat to do 
with the Humanities". by the then vnresident of the Anerican Sociological 
Socicty. 
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What the suthor nronosed - to nut it briefly - wes to dispose of a seappee. 
His Gisnositions had the merit of vigor ané tiéyness. The dried hide was 
to be hung in the museum; the fat anc bones "nrocessed" - the term is his 
own —- into science, with nothing but a little chlorate of lime left to mark 
where the body hac lain. 


But it is idle to multivly instances to an audience such as this: 
you, »robably more than other groups, are aware of the vroblem that exists. 
With cue exceptions noted, the denrertments that teach the humanities are 
not in » flourishing state. For much of their nredicanent, of course, the 
teachers of the -humanities sre se-rcely to be blamed. In an age and a 
society like ours, they must expect to fight against the »nrevailing current, 
But for vert of their predicament they can justly be blamed,for as some of 
you know, there are denertments of the humanitics which have the 
ceased to be humane. "If the salt has lost its savor, wherewith shall it 
be saltedt" 


Allow me then to be nerfectly erplicit. I am interested in the course 
in creative writing, not beceuse I have sanguine hones of the creations - 
the poems, and novels - which micht be exnected to come out of it. I am 
interested in it because it represents the one course in which the téacher 
is forced to teach literature - not philology, not cultural history, not 
literary back=zrounds, but literature its;lf. The student profits from such 
a course; the unusual student may vrofit immensely. But the average English 
professor would ynrofit most of all. I think that he needs to be reminded 
thet he is not nrimarily a scicntist; not primarily a historian. He needs 
to be reminded that he vrofesses literature, ane that literature is ultimately 
a craft. 


Could he be reminded thet he nrofesscs a craft - thet he is sunvosed 
to teach an crt - I think thet the reverceussions would be profounc, They 
might even revolutionize the whole liberal arts college, But to see this 
noint clearly, one hae to consider for a. moment what et oresent the English 
vrofessors teach. What, as a matter of fact, does an English teacher teach? 
Many more thines than vou might surmise. (I waive, for the time, the 
question of whether he teaches poorly or well, I am coneerned for my purnoee, 
with what he teaches.) 


In the first nlace, he teeches lenesunge enc the verious linguistic 
sciences; vocabulary, grammer, syntax. It is not. altogether his fsult that 
he freaqucntly teaches these -subjects on an eighth-grade level. After all, 
‘he has to tale the student where he finds him. But he is usually equipped 
to tesch these subjects on a very high level. If he has gone to one of 
our grest graduate schools, he is‘orevered to teach them on a very high 
level inceed; morphology, commsrative vhilology, phonetics, ncerhans cven, 
in these days, scnmantics. 


This is the English vrofessor as scientist. I use the term advisedly. 
Some of these -Ciscinlines sre far more important sciences than most of us 
éo sunnose. Th first-cless linguist can tell us a great deal ebdout our 
words: wh«re they come from, the mutations of form anc meaning which they 
have undergone; and he may even be able, in a limited way, to predict, what 
mutetions they will uncergo in the future. This power of vrediction is the 
incontestable vroof of the fect thet he is a scientist. 
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I take it that in an »ge like our own which worships science, the 
English professor in his role of scicntist stances in no necd of 
justification. I do not intend here to ervalt this role, nor, for that matter 
6o I intend to disperage it. I nmrrely noint out that his status as scientist 
is fin-lly irrelevant to his role of custodian of the humanities. There are 
certein Kinds of questions which the scicntist as scientist cennot answer. 
Science cennet anewer questions of "ought" with reference to pronunciation, 
The laws of science sre definitions, not police regulations, not even the 
regulations of nolite usage. 


The English professor's training in linguistics can be of immense 
valuc to him as - teacher. But his stricter training in linguistics does 
not in itself enable him to tell you whether this is a good noem or a bad 
one. It may actually lead him to regard the question, since it is not a 
scientific one, ag no real question -t all - merely e bogus question. 


But the more tynicel role in which the “nglish professor anvears - 
on the whole, the role in which he feels most comfortable - is that of 
historian- as historian of customs, of manners, of litersry forms, anc even, 
if he is of pnhilosovhical termer, as historian of idess, Again I mean to 
say nothing by wey of Cisnoeragement. Such historics sre abundantly 
justified in thenselves; they may be of great help to the historinon prover. 
They sre of highest immortrnce to th teacher of literature who must 
constantly make use of them, But to teach the history of literature is 
not to teach literature itself. I em satisfied that most such teaching 
tocay has little or nothing to do with literature; anc since it is taught, 
for the rost vart, to students who heave never been taught to read, it is 
smell wonder that, by an large, it represents a cultural failure. 


The last statement, I em awere, may seem extreme ‘and needlessly 
Grastic. I -seure vou thet it is a considered statemcnt, made advisedly 
anc with the ben fit of whatever exnerience I possess. -But I do sgree 
that the statement Coes reauire some claborstion, sn¢é nerhans an illustration. 


We English nrofessors arc prenered to vresent the student with ell the 
materisls about a noem; we rarely present him with the poem itself. 
Browning in onc of his noems mockingly -sks the question: "What porridge 
head John Keats?" But that is the English professor's favorite question, 

We aek it cndlessly. Our footnotes sneculate on the poet's mental diet. 
Our brilliant research counts celorics of his sniritual nourishment. We 
know all ebdout the sources of this sonnet anc the literary antececents 
of thet ode, 


This preoccupation with back-ground ond sources, vith biographical 
detsils anc cultural history, might be *11 very well, if the student were 
able to read the litersry docunents thenselves. Unfortunately, he cannot. 
I reovat the statement: The average student does not know how to read a 
literary docuncnt. Not being able to read,:not being able to criticise, 
the history of literature must, perforce, become for him, at its best, 
sOcial history, politicel history, history of manners. At its worst, it 
becomes # meaningl:ss smudge. 
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If you conclude that I am attacking literery history, then I have 
exaressed myself very badly. I woule not do away with literery history: On 
the contrary, I am anxious to esve it. But we cannot have literary history, 
unless we sre commctent to deal with literature as literature. One cannot 

have a history of mesningl*ss cyohorse 


Have I overstated the case? I believe not. Let me give an illustration. 
Several years ogo at.a mecting of the Englich Institute, a professor of more 
then average distinction g-ve a paver on what the hew history of American 
literature should be, He began by ssying that the history ought to be 
vroocrly objective, The case must not be begged by assuming somebody's 
ore judiced definition of whet literature is. ' The now history ought to begin 
by defining literature as “anything written in words," it wing obvious that 
any more restricted definition would be hovelessly subjective, He provosed 
thet onc chavter ought to deal with the Srars, Roebuck Catalogue (not the 
worst of suggestions, I think, though I am not sure that my reasons for thihk- 
ing so wore the snesker's.) When someone jestingly proposed that there should 
also be a chenter on the Amorican telenhone directory, the speaker, with an 
admirable bull-heededness, agreed thet there should be. In enite of the jecrs, 
he stood his eroand, -nd I must admit that I edmireé him for it’ for he was 
being logically consistent in a way in which some of the jeecrers were not. 

For most of the jeerers too worshiv a misnlrcéd objectivity anc. are vaguely 
-unhapoy with anything less solid than their footnotes — their verifiable facts. 


I tgo have written my share of footnotes anc I intend to write many more 


of them. I too heve a hearty distate fof immressionist mooning. But I 
deny the validity of the dilemma in which the average »rofessor has allowed 
himself to be #rapped. That Ailenma woule commit'him to being objective and 
dull or subjective an¢ irresnonsible: to thinking or to emoting: to foot- 
noting or to -woreciating. 


It svlits intellect anc. emotion, facts and values, wide apart. It is 
an asnect of the terrible division of our times: the tynical schizophrenia 
of the atomic age. ITronicell: enouzth, it is this breech in our universities 
that the humanitics ere now being begzcd to heal. But the ersck rung right 
throuzh the Fnglish devertnent itself. Alas, we are ‘the children of our ago, 
infected with the characteristic Ciscase of the age. * We have sped the exact 
sciences too well anc: too long; we have gone to school to th culturel 
historians one semester too many. We have, I am afraid, been encourageé in 
our bad habits by you gentlemen yourselves. For we have not ‘sought to 
prosecute our reculiar task with methods annronrisate to it, but to imitate the 
methods of the sciences and of the social studies, The result is that we 
. know the ctymology of all the. wores in the poem but we hesitate to affirm 
that it is a good nocm or a bad one, We know thet thé semicolon in the first 
ecition was renlsaced by a comma in the sccond cdition, Ye know who wrote it 
and we have edited the author's Giary’ ‘wo can tell vou from where he filched 
this enithet an¢ fror what obscure tone he culled thet whrase, But do not 
ask us to evaluate ‘the poen 2s 2 noem. * Thet is not on objective question, 

We know what the noct's contemnorarics thoucht of it as » voen, and we can 
tell you why the cighteenth centurv reader Cisliked it, an¢ why the 
nineteenth reader came to prize it. But ¢o not ask us whether or not we 
oueht to valuc it. We are good relativists: we know too well thet there 
are no vermanent veolu-s. 
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I have deplt, perhans cruelly, with th: professor of literature as 
scicntist ané historien. But I do not wish him to -ccsase to be scicntist 
and historisn, I do want him to become critic and craftsnan as well. If 
he teaches creative writing, he ie forced to become a critic — he is forced 
to deal with literature as a craft. When he teaches creative writing he 
finds, of necessity, that he is te-ching creative reacing as well, The two 
activities sir monly cannot be senarasted. 


The best teschers of creative writing hove found this to be true. Ny 
fricnd, Robert Penn Yerren, for examnle, whose ‘recent Pulitzer Prize novel, 
"All the King's Men," some of you hove read is the finest teacher of 
creative writing thot I know. But his courses begin end end as courses in 
critical reacins - reacing and discussing the masterpicces and the sisnificont 
feilures until the stucents heve written their own iiSS to be so read ane so 
Giscussed; and even when their MSS heave become the staple of the rescing 
enc discussion, the triurmhs end feilures of other writers constantly denand 
‘attention for commarison anc. contrast. I have mo ationed Mr. “erren's name, 

I conld add those of a helf-dozen other ‘writers. The testimony is always the 
same: the problems of writing anc the vroblens of reacinge interoenctrate one 
enothr. 


I am interested in the creative writing course, athe tg not as a few 
frills to be addec to the litcrature conartrent's rathor feced wardrobe. 
It is no frill - no mere acornment. The activity which hae ea is the 
most central thins in . dencrtnent of litoreture am nut interested in the 
creative writins ccurse beceuse I believe they 25 will . voice *o 


Otherwise mute ivslovious Miltons, The number of Miltons, mute or vocel, is 
always excessivel: lirited.. One cannot maninfecture cieet writers, though 
verhans one can heln writers Ciscovér thems: ives 1 interested in creative 
writine, then, not beceuse it may teach a few stuce to become able writers, 
but rather beccuse it may teoch many to resd,. 


The mnroblins of rescing, criticel reecing, imaginative reacing, is 
crucisl for the den-rtmont of literature, No amount of footnotes, however 
learned , anount of biogrevhicel ¢etail or of cultural history will make-up 
for its neglect. On th other hand,-the r-covery of the sdility to read 
literature nicht woll give » center and » yurnose to the various disciplincs 
which now jostle aginst each other in the ty>vical ¢eportmens of Fazlish. 

Literary history cones to have a-neaning if we can deal with literature as an 
art. Svon the ¢Criest discipline in lineuistices may scauire voins and 
significenee if wo come to reclize thet in » nicee of eect literature, the 

very connotations of > word may be of tremendous immort: noe, A deo-rtnent 

of English, centered about wight yee reecing- and writinzy would. rot have to beg 
for room in the ante-chenber of the history Cenertrent. -Vith a new pursose 
and a recovered self-confidence, it might evea cone to pul? its weiezht in 

the College of Arts oné Sciences, In such a Gepartment. needless to say, 
courses in creative writing would be the matter of course, not the crception; 
for the concern with craftsmenship which porneated the vhole dev-rtnent, 
would in such courses find a natural oxtension. 


Wheat I have just finished saying, I shonlé say to any group of Snslish 
students or Tnelish teachers. -Indecd, I heve said as much before such grouns, 
again sane ercin. But there isa sneciol noint in eddressing ny remarks to 
you. As acrinistrative officers, I think that you are in part responsible 
for the failure; but in any cease, you certainly will have to be largely 
resnonsible for whatever recovery is to be made, 
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There is further justification for addressing this statement to you as 
the heacs of the liberal arts colleges, for the vroblem involved is part 
of a general cultural problem; it cannot be evaded as the sole concern of the 
English denartnent, or even of the hunenities division. To take refuge in 
thet evasion is once more to stress the snecialization that bedevils all 
modern education, If the term liberal crts college means anything, then what 
the history or the chenistrr vrofcssor reads - and his ability to read - 
is relevant to the problen, 


The irony of the gencral situstion is that today we nossess one of the 
most distinguished litcratures thet the English-speaking world has had for 
a long, long time. I sveak verhaps as - vartisan. Yet I am conscious of 
uttering no exaggeration when I say that the lsst three decades have »oroduced 
some of the most »nowerful voctry anc some of the best fiction that heave been 
written in the last hundred veers. Yet side by side with this sensitive ond 
vowerful litersutre there nroliferatcs sone of the noisiest and rost vulger 
third-rete literature thet the world has ever seent mass-produccad trash, 
what the Germans have cslled kitsch. The sharp distinction in noéern books. 
betweon the best end the worst is snother asvect of the snlit thet runs through 
modern culture, 


I know that the revly will be made that the second an’ third-rate have 
always existed beside the first rate - that there is no reason to be alarned, 
that in time the sodinent will settle of itsclf, ctc.,ctc. I know the customary 
replics, I sav; Bat I cannot feel very commlscent about the situstion when I 
note how often our reviewers in the grest metronolitan book pegcs are unable 
to distinguish between the genuine »nd the snurious or when I look over the 
list of best-selling novels - sociological tracts or the lcvo--sages of bosonmy 
young wonen in seventeenth century costume - or when I reflect on the reacing 
habits of the sverage faculty member, 


Kitsch has succeeded in engulfing the cammus itself. I think that that 
fact is culturally significant. But even if the fact has no significance, I 
must say that nersonally I resent seeing our students left to the merey of 
Tin-nan Alley, and the juke boxes, or the all-too-tender ministrations of 
Hollywood. Nor ean I fecl thet this general siturtion is significently relieved 
by a few women faculty members subscribing to the Book-of-the-Month Club, o¥ 
their male colleagues like the tired business men that so many of then are, 
Occesion-lly dimming into a current best seller. The record of our colleges is, 
on the whole, a sorry one. Ours is a smoky cancle, well hidden under a bushel, 
whose rays Co not even venetrate the murk of the cemyus itself. The solution 
of the »roblem rests with the ceans more then is realized. Our colleges, oucht, 
at the very least, to see to it that their students are able to read - since 
they will read sonething - the literature of their own time, not the trash; 
but this implies learning to read literature - whether modern or eclsssic - in 
short, learning to rerd, 


If one way to break through the shell which now encrusts the humenities 
is to undertake to tesch our students to write, then let us by 911 reans 
try to terch them to writc. We shall vrocuce, I care say, few enough 
Eliots or Yeatses or Feulkners. But if we succeed in teaching our students 
to ree¢ the Faulkners and Yeatses ane Bliots that we heve, we shall have 
accomplished something. ‘le might even, by so doing, restore meaning to 
thet bettered ane shabby phrase, "the liberal erts." 
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THE FINE 4RTS IN LIBERAL ZDUGATION * 
Philip R, Adams, Director. of the 
Cincinneti Art Museun, 


I doubt if anyvone,. who ‘has never become a dean hingelf, éver quite. 
recovers from the bleak sw-mons to the dean's office. But to’de- summoned 
to a whole convention of deans is overpowering inceed,: So I have come: 
prevered, not exactly with classicel allusions, but vith citation. of 
authority. And it isn't surprising to find that Sercel, Johnson had’ opinions 
about education; he had oninions about everything. <sut there is a’ 
surorisingly modern tone, almost as if a Chicego cniversity president .had 
spoken, in a remark to Boswell early in the vear 17/:*, "talking of education, 
'Peonle have novea-days, (said he) got a strange cv’-ion that everything 
should be taught be lectures, Now, I cannot see is-t lectures can do ‘so 
much good as reacing the books from which the lectures are taken, I know 
nothing that can be best taught by lectures, except where ‘experiments ‘are 
to be shown, You may teach chynistry by lectures - you night ‘tench making 
of shoes by leotures:*® 


Whether or not the nractice of neinting and sculpture as contained in 
the liberal erts curriculum to-day hes much in common with the laborntory 
methods of "chymistry", no one can be offended if it is said to partake of 
the nature of shoemaking. In fact the very word "bottega;" the workshop 
of a. renaissance painter, survives in Italy to-day chiefly to designate a 
shoemaker's place of business. There may be sone is ference in this. . 


Dr, Johnson adnite the t napestery prectices might conceivably: have 
some nlace in the curriculum, but he obviously doesr.'t see much totnt in - 
their inclusion, And the only reasonable answer to ‘the que'stion roiced by 
this’ morning's subject would seen at, first glance to ve A ringing yes--end- 
no. ‘This may be the inevitable, 9s well as tyvicel, answer to an ecucstional 
question, but it was rarely the Johnsonian solution, So, having invoked the 
lexicogranher's thunderous shade, let us endesvor to be categorical, ‘let 
us even ask what licht etymology can throw on the problem, , 


Giotto, Masaccio, Botticelli, the young Leonardo worked in bottegas, 
but by the.middle of the sixteenth century vainting and sculpture had .moved 
into "studios." The English quickly borrowed the word, so enthusiastically 
that H.L. Mencken can discover "shoe-studios" in twentieth century America. 
This could be a full turning of, the cycle, from cobbler's bench to cobbler's 
bench, with all the disciplinary imlications of » fine od mahal ™ 
nee it isn't any such. happy thing. a, 


The ‘eae Sven: bottega to studio took place in the sweilitght of 
Italian art; it was accomplished by "eclectics," "mannerists," the 
academicians of Bologna,, that university town, not by the still vigorous 
Venetians, not by even. the latter-day French for whom tbe: "atelier" of the 
painter and sculptor is still the factory, or at least ’the workshop, of the 
' industrialist and mechanic, And thare is no doubt that French art has been 
the host fertile and inventive of the Last hundred and fifty ‘yéars. 

The “word . studio smells of the. scholar's' amp. A studio is‘a:place for 
study and contermlation, and certainly the creation of a paiating is nore 
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than a manual performance. Albrecht Durer worried about it; no mean thinker 
himself, fricnd of the German hunenists and of those grest Venetians whose 
far from intellectual but still more th=n merely cecorative cenvases he 
admired, he was disturbed by the contemporary Gorman artists! reliance on 
eraft skill alone, This "Brauch," as he called it, must be reinforced with 
"Kunst," a word deriving from mental. skill, knowledge, an¢ finally neaning 
“aet", But not to Durer; the artist.must be ct hone in both the workshop 

anc the study. "Kunst" by itself wes in no wise orc farable to "Brauch." 
Rubens in the next century achieved this ideal of + rozvthern artist: his 
formal education might almost heve been vlanned by Durer. After eight yorrs! 
anprenticeshin in the painting shops of Antwerp. a year as dage to the 
Hansburg vice-regal court of the Netherlands, followed by the grand tour and 
residence in Italy, which neant friendship with his countvynan, the learned 
classicist Lipsius in Rome, he was ready to take his place as scholar, gentle- 
man, an¢ the most influcntial painter of his tine. 


But there have never been many Peter Paul Rubens; and from the first 
moment the schizophrenia of snecirlization began to show itself in the slight 
aplit between theory and prectice, the renedy has been still to find, 


We look back wistfully on the Acafemy of Florence, It seems to be the 
utopia of higher ecucation, that true snarchy where no orgenization was 
needed: not deans, not trustees, not even committees on curriculum, Its 
classrooms were the squares and porches of Florence} its symposia were 
literslly that, the banouet tables of the Medicis where philosonhers, poets, 
churchmen, painters, even bankers ané politicel scientists - not necesserily 
in the erder named, gathered in scholarly dispute, with the result thet 
they all became, in some rere instances, one verson? the perfect picture 
of the educated man, But even in this pedagogue! s paradise there was 
that tynicel morning when Leonardo, discussing 2. vassage in the Divine 
Comedy with a groun of Florentine youths, saw Michelangelo stumping across 
the niazza and graciously called to him for his comment. Michelangelo 
was Quick to insult, and turned on the older'man: "You, who modelled a 
horse in plaster end couldn't even cast it in bronze!" In whatever roon 
Michelangelo kept his books or set hinself to write the splencidly crabbed 
sonnets, that place Michelengelo might have called a» studio. But it is 
heard to imagine him referring to his sculpture shop by tht acacenic word. 


This minor matter of terminolosy seems to me to summarize our problen,. 
The artist is » skilled eraftsman today, as he has always been, requiring 
the craft training of either a master's workshop or what we fondly believe 
to be its modern equivalent, the technical school or college, As a skilled 
craftsman, he i's a v>lusble an¢ indisnensable member of an industrial society. 
But he ig also an intellectual leader, a prophet of immaterial ‘realities, 
a maker of symbols, august symbols by whose device we live and die. And 
as such he must be the object of most scrious education, 

; cs 

If this nroblem baffled Durer ane the Medicis, are we lesser mortels 
likely to solve it now? In any crse we must make the ottemot. And the 
ouestion then rises as to whether the climate of the liberal arts is 
congenial or even life-sustaining for the creative artist. Certainly, 
in the recent past it has been the salon or café table rather than the 
college, free congress with writers and nhilosonhers rather than the 
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rerified air of the academic cloister, that has fed the artist's 
intellectual needs, Zolea's friendship with Cézanne cones td mind, or the 
role played by a Mallerme in his day or by a Paul Valery. in his. There: 
are other hozarés in the ertist beconing on "educated" men in the usual sense 
of the word, He might be, thereby, further senarated from the craft matrix 
equally necessary to hin, One imvediate result of his moving into a: studio, 
for exammle, of consorting with scholars ang gentlen2n anf otherwise subtly 
chenging his intellectual cless, wes a financial penalty, a gradual but : 
progressive econonic dislocation, thet finally ence” in nesr e-nropristion. 
He came at once to cenend on the caprice of a vrtrcon, then on the favor of 
critic or dealer, While his one-time ‘social eousis, the plumber and - 
carmenter, even to a.lesser extent the wrofessor, have kept some financial 
stability, the »ertist by the mid-twentieth century is lucky to have so*much 
as - stucio;to live in. It is more liltely to be the garret;, of romantic 
legend and grim fact. ee Pais 


But he ‘survives. Fortunetely for a balanced cultute, he ‘¥efuses to 
go under, Ill-fed, ill-housed, worst of -11 ill-treined, he resists 
technologicsl extinction, social ineifference, and intellectual condescension. 
With eny kind of luck he even masters then. ; 


It micht be'argued that our problem this morning is less the question 
of educatin:: the creative srtist than it is of relating the creative arts 
more closely, more vividly, to thet "honest man of average sensibility" 
who is the end procuct of a libersl education, And, of course, the 
exceptional’men, the highly gifted, which surely. the. artist of today must 
be if he is to eryist st 2°11, will somehow take care of himself. However, 
the two.problems go hand in hand, may even be one ane, the same, At least 
the creative orts, studios no less, ere on the camous, syperently to stay. 
How, exactly, dic they get there? 


It -ll began before the annearance of that otherwise inexplicable 
phenomenon, the artist-in-residence, It began when the history of the 
arts beg-n to Cetach itself, amoeba-foshion, from the perent. body of 
tlessical archaeology. History an? anthronology had begun at the seme tine 
to converge on = vacuum, thet is: to’ ssy a scholastic vacuum, a curricular 
vecuum which could be filled only by the work of art itself. Humbly, 
insensibly et first some ortifacts refused to stay on the shelves and 
denanded individusl gl-ss cases as objects of ert; epigranhs -without 
letters turned into eloouent sculvtured shenes,insisting on respect as 
historic documents, and - new humenity cane into deine. Let it be noted 
thet I call it the history of the arts, not art-history. I do not demean 
the noun "art" to the status of an at jective, an¢ -I do not much diminish 
history by treating it as a method of study, The toole of scholarship 
were ready for it; wissenscheftlich methoés cuickly gave scholegtte.. 
dignity to what had nreviously been.a ‘personal, intimate, not too respectable 
adventure of the. soul, Enstilyv; almost too easily ané quickly it took its 
nlece beside English literature and the classicel and modern leneuszes, 
It remrins there 4s pe mireculotis, but too little used, instruncnt for 
thet synthesis of the specialized: dicinlines we feel to be so imperative 
to-day. ° a 
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It was once teken for granted, in Dr. Johnson's day an¢ still later, 
that eny educated man could write, at least communicate by writing, if not 
write creatively, On the solid trunk of this assumption blossons of 
_vhilology, criticism, exact literary scholarship flowered, The assumption 

is no longer valid, and’ the stem has withered away while the blooms still 
cling to their orchidaceous existence. Now we hsve the history of the arts 
as » scholarly subject in good snd regular standing, whose roots have always 
been in the air. If the practice. of the arts is introcuced at all it should 
be done generously enough to throw a little compost at lesst around these 
shrivelling tendrils. Orchids may be lovely in their own right, but it is 
provable that food for the troubled snirit should be more substential. 
To-dey we need fruit more than flowers, 


Conseaqucntly I would pronose n degree of particination which could not 
be nhysicelly containcd in tho usurl four undergraduete years. Not less 
than - full veer of practical work in a working naintins or sculpture studio 
woule be of much -ccount. It should come townrd the end of the four years 
schedule and there should be few, if sny, corollary studies. It should be a 
self-centered year entirely under the domination of the »racticing srtist. 
Anc tt should be as commletely unacadenic as - vear's actual stone-cutting, 
or a yesr's actual printing can acturlly be. At the ond of such a year the 
‘ student woul yrobably be no ferther along the ros. to understanding of the 
inner, all-irmoortsnt nature of thr crertive act and its intellectunl 
implications than he wag ot the beginning. But he woul¢ have at least one 
tangible thine, an‘ that would be a grudgingly respectful recognition of the 
brute nhysical Cemends of ortistic nroduction. This xssumes the availability 
anc the presence on the carmus of working artists. And I assune thet their 
vresence there is as reasonable, even to Dr. Johnson's Pembroke Collese, as 
the"chynists"he apnroved of or the nhysicists, he would have called then 
natural philosovhers, we sre so franticslly searching for now. It would 
amount to a social and economic reinstetenent of the artist long over-due, 
anc feintly prefisured by the artist-in-residence. And it would tender hin 
an intellectusl recognition as well as lay on hin an intellectual resvonsibility 
not formelly offered him since the last Medicis. 


I reslize the hopeless impracticability of such a provosel and yet I 
think anythine much short of it would be futile, Certain of the creative 
procecures, at lesst onerntive nrocedures, have never been at home in an 
acadenic settine. The-ter and journalism are best taucht in the newsroom 
and. summer stock, as the heeds of many schools of journalism and ¢cramatic 
arts sre fronk to admit, There are, to be sure, large nunbers of 
university den-rtnents, schools and colleses cevoted to the vractice of the 
arts. I venture to say that they are successful training schools for artists 
and teachers of the arts in direct ratio to their distonce from the liberal 
arts curriculum, An¢ even when they are quite fer removed, the necessary 
fulfillment of course ond eredit requirements as well as the distraction of 
daily scheduling too often dissipate their effectiveness, so thet their 
gracuates. lecve with neither 1 liberal nor > technical education. 


As for those survey courses in the practice of. the arts, which come 
more nesrly pure nesdemic curriculs effect, I can conceive of their 
producing, not even Sunday painters, not even creditable amateurs, but 
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only the painting and sculpture equivalents of poetasters, the most - 
contemptuous word in the language, end properly so. Setter an outright 
critic who doesn't try to draw - straight line, than the dilettante 

who thinks he can vaint a watercolor. A-survey course in the practice 
of surgery would not be much more harmful. In short, let us drink 
deen or taste not. 


But now, such is the consequence of quoting the venerable doctor, 
but now I find I have becone quite categorical, and vrobably to no very 


good end, 


LTISCUSSION PERIOD 





Deen RF, Merr'chan, Seint. Lawrence University, asked how one would go 
about organizinz an English dep-rtment in line with the suggestions nade 
oy Professor Brooks. The latter suggested the choosing of men who know 


5 


the literature as an art and have craftsmanshiv in writing. 


Dean E,W. MeXown, Evansville College inquired concerning the 
vronortion of tine to be devoted to handling materiel in art. Mr. Adams 
indicated that we need both theory enc envlied work, nerhans to a greater 
extent than » libernl arts curricylun can allow, 


Dean Edward Davison, Washington and Jefferson College was intcrested 
in knowing the vrenaration for the kind of tercher Professor Brooks had 
in mind, Professor Brooks stated thet such.a facility member ghail&-have 
hed both linguistic snd historical courses before teaching creative writing. 
Some persons have ¢00d prenaration ane sare frilures as teachers) anc some 
without conventional training are excellent in this work, He advocated 
naking an exception ifthe verson is ».g00¢c moet or creative writer, 
regardless of his training. tei 


Dean Helen Marks, Pennsylvonia Collece for Vonen, wented infornation 
concerning the wisdom of: chorging for »rivate instruction in music. Should 
it be included with the general tuition or should ~ snecial fee be 
charged? Professor Velch revlied that practices vary, but that the best 
institutions ney the music faculty on the ssme basis as those in other 
fields ane faculty menbers should not be deperdent.on student fees. 

Only = few students should be encouraged, to take apnlied rusic and the 
unfit should not be encouraged to woste their tine. Dean harks said her 
concern was for-the charge to the stucent rather then concerning the way 
of paying the faculty. Sone students cannot pay the extra fees usually 
charged, Professor Welsh suggested vossible schol-rship sid. 


hrs. Esther Raushenbush, Sprah' Lawrence College, agreed with Mr. 
Adems that ©» necessary pert of. teaching fine arts is the practice of the 
arts. She wanted to take excentions, however, to allowing only the most 
gifted.to stucy the arts and she as*ced whet Professor Welsh's objective 
was to exclucing the average stucent from.studying the arts. Professor 
Welsh said that.as many peonle should study as-tine anc facilities permit. 
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In planning fhe Liberal Arts curriculun, the question of the distributions 
of tine for various courses must be considered an¢ the students' time for 
applied art is limited, The teacher of apnlied art should be a composer, 
an artist himself, Let all who have the ability, sing, play, an¢ so on 

and if their work deserves college credit, let them have it, but the gifted 
potential artist should have the best efforts of the teacher, 


Dean Luther W, Stalmaker, Drake University, asked where the students 
were going to learn both the techniquesad the arts and also the place of the 
arts in the matrix of humam experience. “r. Adams replied that the artist 
in a liberal arts college should be a craftsrian and aiso a teacher with 
intellectual interests in philosonhy, history, end so on. Dean Stalmaker 
wanted Professor Brooks to inéicate (1) who wes going to set the standard, 
ané (2) how was the vicious circle with reference +0 epnlied art to be broken? 
Professor Brooxs thought that the vicious circle had been broken in verious 
places. Referriug to the nrevious question, he cbserved that the first-rate 
writer fuses forn and content an¢ does not keen them in separate categories. 


Dean G.M. Vilcux, Youngstown College, raised the question of giving credit 
for applied art or music in a liberal arts curriculum. Professor Welsh gave 
the opinion thst nost colleges gave credit, althoeuwh one velj]-krow 
institution oes not. That institution Wmw2ver, hos mosy avl2 conmnosers and 
scholars and they are Going their utmost to immrcve the eultural life of 
the undergracuetes. Sitrdent commosers have ve liuspired even thouzh they 
in their Fieo vlub ccncert 
nz anniied rusie in the 


ued 
receive no crecit. High stancards have becn met 
work, The usvai reasons pdvanced for not inclucing 
liberal arts curziculwa sre: (1) the expense, (2) the prubtien of crédits, 
(3) the conditions in college which are not conducitre to attracting real 
aftists as teachers, 


Dean L.L. Clifton, Oklahoma City University, asked about the value 
of art appreciation courses for non-technical students. Mr. Adams was not 
much in favor of them. He considered the essence of the material more 


important than ditfusion. More time anc thoroughness are needed in 
fewer courses. 


Mr. Bigelow of one of the Teschers' Colleges inquired if the liberal 
arts colleges should do anything to equip thevisitors to museums to get 
the most out of the exhibitions. Mr. Adams renorted that constant 
exposure to art itself is most important. He expressed the belief that 
graduates of liberal arts colleges are able to profit from the exposure 
to art itself. 


The deans then adjourned for an informel lunchcon in the Hall of 
ilirrors. 
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. _— SFFSC OF FSDGRAL AID UPON HIGHER SDUCATION 


Dean MM. White, College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Kentucky 


Federal aid to higher education has in the past taken many forms and 
doubtless will take many other forms in the future; hence the subject is broad 
and I can raise only certain issuess (1) Will federal aid mean, in the long 
run, federal supervision? Uxamination of federal.acts granting financial aid 
to colleges and universities reveals a tendency to exercise more and more 
- supervision and to grant ‘the aid for purnoses more and nore definitely described. 
For example, the Morrill Act did not list the specific courses in mechanics and 
agriculture that should be taught, nor did it offer specifications as to qualifi- 
Cations of instructors. The Smith—-Hughes Act laid down cortain general 
qualifications and specifications. Further, specialized acts, such as those 
granting aid to psychology,. pernit the federal administrator to decide whether 
(1) the course offered, (2) the qualifications of the teachers, and (3) the 
equipment furnished meet certain standards for cligibility for aid. Further, 
periodic reports must be furnished. This trend toward supervision of federal 
expenditures given to education, which is part of the general trend toward a 
stronger central government, or perhaps I should say of the geographical and 
behavioral shrinkage of the United States, would indicate certain effects on 
higher education of federal aid irrespective of the varticular recinient of the 
aid, that is, regardless of whother the aid is given to nublic schools only or 
to institutions of higher learning also. 


(2) What will be the effect of federal aid on the vowers of the local 
college administration? I would expect.a tendency to strengthen the central 
office of administration on the campus. . The administration of federal funds 
requires resvonsibility for these funds. .Thus, if Smith-Hughes money is accepted, 
someone must. see that the money is spent for the proper nurvose. This someone 
is likely to be in the central office. In snite of the fact that Public Law 346 
specifies that the vetéraus shall be subject, to the same regulations as any other 
students, I have been repeatedly amazed at the frequency with which: faculty 
members and students ask the veterans! office questions implying that the veteran 
must be treated differently. Again and again instructors askei ne, wien I was 
in charge of the veterans' ‘office, "Would the government take the veteran out of 
school if he, the veteran, failed the course in question?" Some sociologist, 
such as Logan Wilson, should make a sociometric: study of experiment stations. and 
agricultural colleges which receive much fedcral aid and liberal arts colleges 
of land-grant colleges which receive little federal nid. Such a study should 
reveal whether, on the local level,’ the Senterente waren are different in the 
two situations. — : 


(3) Will federal aid eunins's the ediséationel -polictes of the colleges? It is 
inevitable tliat in general more planning onthe part of colleges would occur. 
Planning as to curricula, ‘physical equipment, functions served by people occupying 
the numerous kinds of positions in colleges, as to the inter-relations between 
departmental offerings, and the relations of each department to the college as 
a whole. , 
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In institutions where faculty personnel is roughly over 300, the increased 
demand for planning would certainly have a far-reaching effect. A professor of 
chemistry is first a chemist, second a teacher of chemistry, third a teacher of 
students taking chemistry, fourth a staff member of the department of chemistry, 
fifth a member of the faculty of the college. If federal aid is granted for 
particular vurposes, involving the college as a whole, and granted only if certain 
minimun standards are met. in regard to (1) kind of courses, (2) sequence of 
courses, (3) teaching load, (4) qualifications of instructors, the individual 
professor is likely to take more than a slight verbal interest in offerings of 
the other departments. At present, the hypothetical chemist may have some interest 
in the mathematics department and in the physics department, because his students! 
lack of knowledge of these subjects reveals itself in chemistry classes, but rare 
indeed is the chemist who shows more than a slight verbal interest in offerings 
of the department of music, department of art, or of radio. If I am correct in 
assuming that the string attached to federal aid is in danger of becoming a rope. 
which may be used constructively or used to ourselves, my hypothetical chemist 
will be compelled to take more active interest in the institution as a whole. 


However, more extensive planning in terms of future needs, especially with 
reference to personnel, is long. overdue and perhaps we should be glad that the need 
for it is likely to become acute with any substantial federal aid. Institutions 
will be compelled to pin down more definitcly the areas in which they wish to 
offer courses and the extent to which they wish to develop a given area. Given 
the determination of these areas, what will be thoir personnel needs four, six, 
ten years from now? ‘ho is going to be rotired on account of age? Who among the 
personnel can look forward to promotion? This sort of planning will have to be 
done by a central committee or office. , 


In those institutions where salaries are relatively low, federnl aid will | 
in the long run make it possible to secure tetter teachers. Zventually the salaries 
for a given position will become more uniform from one college to another. Today 
s2layy schedules seem'to be something in the nature of a trade secret. ( To me, 
a newcomer in the field, the trade-secret avproach to salaries and promotions seems 
out of place in a liberal arts atmosnhere.) College progrars, including job 
qualifications, will become more standardized. Pcrhaps the type of classification 
we all privately use will become- public property and the same general principle 
be accepted with, of course, always some variation for specific local needs. Such 
typing should eventually climinate classification by geographical regions. 


In the determination of the kind of subject areas to be further developed by . 
a school, it is, I think, inevitable that the criterion of social utility become - 
more important. The question is likely to be asked: "What does socicty need more 
of?" Hence, there is likely to te developed a generally accepted program of 
genernl education, implemented with federal aid. Then, too, those of us who have 
been seeking additional faculty personnel this last year have probably beer struck 
with the rarity of physicists, mathematicians, psychologists, and sociologists; 
and the apparent, but not real, abundance of Snglish teachers, zoologists, and 
French teachers. Do we need to train more people in certnrin of these fields? 
Are there specialized areas, such as economics or geogravhy, in which we need wider 
opportunities of enlightenment for. our students? Federal aid will doubtless 
increase the use of the criterion of social utility in the evaluation of school 
programs and could without much effort increase the likelihood of schools becoming 
interpreters of acceptable state beliefs. 
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One final word about policy: With federal aid, the development of regional 
programs will be accelerated. If Ohio can train an adequate nunber of veterinar- 
ians, Kentucky will not get much of a chance to start from scratch in the 
development of a veterinarian school. 


(4) What will be the effect of federnl aid unon the kind of student entering 
our colleges? First, in those states with a dual »ublic school system esvecially, 
and in some of the others in which adequate financi::l 11d is not at present avail- 
able, the student going to college will be tetter vrevered. 


Segond, because of the probability that if federr] aii is given to education, 
institutes patterned after those created in New Yor: will be estatlisied in many 
regions, the student coming to our colleges is like; 59 do better work, nos only 
because he is more adcquately prepared, but also bdecenuse he wants the lind of 
educational opportunity the college offers. Many of ou~ students seem to attend 
college at present becnuse they lack somethings else to do. 


Third, with the increased dependence of economy on technology, and with funds 
available, it is anvarent that federal aid will mean development of new kinds of 
post—high-school surricula. 


Fourth, if we are not extremely cautious, however, with this development, there, 
will occur also a system of assigning high school graduntes to the kind of training 
"best suited" for the individual in the eyes of some counselor or personnel officer. 
The logitimate need for the proper use of suidance technicues must not be confused 
with the use of tests and other guidance instruments ty counselors and administrators 
to push neople into certain training programs and to prohioit the indivicaal from 
entcring other prograis because "mother (in the guise o¢ the counselor) knows beste" 
Because of the devclopmont of the Ge1.D. tests, the gradunte record, the Voterans 
Administration advisement centers, and the ego-needs of many of the people engaged 
in this work, higher ecucation cven now has a tendency to limit tho free choices 
of individu»l students. In other words, we must be careful lest we pigecn-hole 
individuals for cortain types of training in terms of economic needs or the ego- 
needs of the counselor, as has been done in some countries, and as tends to b= done 
in our military establishments. 


Fifth, the selection of college students on the basis of the economic wealth 
of the parents is likely to be climinated. Incidental fees and tuitions have 
steadily risen. Federal aid should at least halt this forward march of tuition. 
Cellege education should be available to those people who will benefit society by 
virtue of having obtained it~ and this should be the sole criterion. 
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THE EFFECT OF FSDSRAL AID TO EDUCATION ON THE FUTURE © 
OF PRIVATS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 


By Frank 3. Bailey, Dean, Kenyon College. 


At the present time there are approximately 2-:340,000 students enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning in the United States, This is a 124% increase 
over 1946, when the figure was <,078,000. 1 xt is believec, however, that at 
the moment the institutions of nigher learnins @re over the neak ana thet there 
may be a slight decline in the collegiate popi_e*io21 vavil the year 1952; this 
decline, if it comes, will be « direct resuit cf ‘b> lower birth rave during 
the middle 1930 s. By 1956, however, the increased »irth rage ot the late 
thirties and early forties will begin to be fert. andi 1t us: esisnate-d trat the 
number of college age youths in 1956 will equ. shay of 194”, By, 1960, college 
enrollments again will equal, if not surpass, tre peak of this peesert academic 
year. These are estimates based on the best vite! -tatistice avas..adles 


What I have just described is what can be expected in the normal course of 
events. If, on the other hand, the proposals of President Truman's Committee on 
Higher Education 3 are followed, college enroliments vill se dcuocled within the 
next dozen years. Tne Sresident's Committee vec rma2ds that the co.7?e¢:.s take on 
in the year 1960 as many as 4.600,000 studeuts. anc thit She numoer cf studen*s 
in the graduate and professional schools be increasea from 175,000 to “ppruritately 


« 


600,000 in the same period (i:e. 1948 to 1960-‘v The estimated cist of tho epens 


sion necessary to take care of this large number of stutienus Ls opovexime* sl cine 


billion dollers in @ period of twelve yours, This mores; must be sport for tutld- 
ings, equipment, ard additional teachers, if high educitioneal eftici.ens, 3s tu 
be maintained. 


That the privately managed schools will not be able to mect these extended 
meeds, that the state legislatures will be unable to foot the bills, and that 
federal aid of some kind is necessary are points upon which zust cduqwors and 
politicians agree. 


The President's Committee suggests scholarship aid up to the amount of 
$800.00 per year for 20% of the non-veteran students of college age. This would 
cost the sum of $135,000,000 per year, and would rise to $1-000,000,099 per year 
by 1960. It is expected that at the outset 300,000 students wouid ve tnken cere 
of in our colleges and univorsities, with about 10,000 graduate students adcded 
to the rolls. 


At the present time there are several bills before Congress designed to 
implement these suggestions. I refer to Senate 3ill #472, already on the Senate 
Calendar awaiting action of the 80th Congress, and House Bill #2953, which has 
not yet been reported out of the Committee on Tducation and Labor. 


My colleague has spoken of certain specific effects of federal aid to educa- 
tion on the future of the universities. I will now try to present the probable 
effects of federal aid on the private colleges. 


le- Higher Education, December 1, 1947, pe 1 
2—~ School and Society, December 20, 1947, pe 2 
3e~ Summary, New York Times, December 16, 1947 
4.- Summary, New York Times, December 22, 1947 
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To determine in advance of the event the srotadie effect of an action which 
has not yet taken place is quite foreign to the-profession of which I am a member. 
On the other hand, unless a study of past evens ic of some assistance in detcrminine 
the best course for the preswnt and the futuce,-thon 1istory isa purely BOCES LE 
subject. In the case of federal aid to educevion « think we have sut*iclens 
evidence to examine the probabilities pian ically. ' 


Historically. education hes nevcr teen regarded as a federal responsibility. 
For more than one hvnired and f ity years state «mi pvivate instisutions have - 
controlled educatio. su the “nitcd tates. theve is ne vrovision *oxv sunpomt or 
control of educavio: in the Constitution of the Urited Sintes, rnicss pocsivly one 
might read it iaso vh2 “senerel welfare" clazsee “Ye have in chas country no Minis- 
try of Educaticn, aud altncuen we aave a Unitcd States Dopasoment of Education, ~~ 
it is not headed by a cuvinet member. : 


Yet, though education has never been a federal resnonsibility in our country, 
federal aid to education is not new. The federal government has long aided : 
educational institutions throvghout the lend. Tn the eariiost times tax exemption, 
@ form of subsidy for educational iustituiiors, was deve.or:d and this practice 
has continued to this day. Fuom the lant fran; coLiloges which were ectublished 
in the 1820's to the Naviona™ Youth Atiwisccre 3202 of the 1920's the fed.ral 
government has contvibutei scone -ousliy to nrivete saa Sax-supported schools. In 
the year 1941.42, for cxauric. ove.’ +2 6,050 CO) wm. spent on 2avucation by. the 
federal goverument; thu-., one half of the to%aL snout rorv h*gher education and at 
least one-tenth of the total national cost of edve::tion in shis country in 1941-42° 
was paid ovt of the fevern. trevsury. Di.ing Wortd War sf she Naval V-12 Program 
and the Arned Forces [nst‘ tube vvero merely two educeticnal projects of the federal 
government itself; sum. of money paid to private institutions which were carrying 
out government war projectc were enormous. Lately, cf course, private colleges 
and universities have been the recirients of the benefits of Public Laws 16 and 
346 to the tume of about one billion dollars per year. And it must be added that 
the private institutions which have benefited from all these outlays have done so 
without much harm to their ideals or curriculums. ; 

Lately, however, especially since, Public Laws 16 and 346 began.to operate, our 
whole concept of higher education has changed, -Under: these legislative acts 4 
opportunities in the ficld of higher educ cation are open-io mombers of all economic 
Classes. The results have been so gat isfuctory it is no wonder that men are 
beginning to ask: " Why not these same benefits for those who did not necessarily 
face the rigors and terrors of combat?" 


The question before us is'the inmediate and long term effects ‘of federal aid 
to higher education, particularly to the private collegess It seems to mé that 
there are three methods by which federal aid may be administered: First, direct 
federal subsidacion of individual schools; second; grants to states to de distrib- 
uted by them as they see fit; and third, grants to individuals to spend in 
institutions of their cho.ce. Let us examine each one of these methods from the 
point of view of the probable effect produced on the priva ae ere aac 
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First, what would be the effect of. direct federal chebiimian of the 
private institutions? The immediate effect of direct fcdcral: subsidy. to private 
institutions would: be: to. aid them tremendously in their work. It is for this 
reason that so many. educators favor federal aid. Federal financial support is 
a very attractive thing. Many. private institutions see it as the only possible 
way of securing the new buildings which they desire, improving their faculties 
and equipment, and increasing the number of students enrolled. 


If, however, a private college accepts subsidies from the federal governeest 
it must expect a certain amount of federal control over the expenditure of that . 
subsidy. By what means and how far that control will extend are questions which : 
puzzle both the educator and the governmental bureaucrat. How-far will the 
federal government go in. directing the college's curriculum? Inability to answer 
this question has caused some educators And some private institutions to OPpo.ge: 
federal aid altogether. 


The average educator, like the average American, is always worried by the 
word "control". Yet, every leader in education knows that the complete absence 
of control is as impossible in education as at is in the field of commercial 
enterprises 


‘Private colleges today are all controlled by the federal government, indirectly, 
in that the federal government through tax mcthods prevents the growth of capifal 
endowment. It should be remembered also that controls are a relative thing. some 
controls are less obnoxious than others. It should be the aim of. the educatcr to 
try to see to it that the undesirable controls are climinated or at least -kent to. 
‘a minimum I -refer, of course, to such | ‘undesirable controls as WPS schools, NYA 
schools, and the like. . 


Thasever controls are forthcoming as‘a result ‘of federal subsidization of 
higher education, I for one do not believe that the immediate effect will be the 
immediate ruin.of our privately endowed liberal arts colleges..' I believe this 
because I am convinced that the privately endowed institutions are too Comey: 
entrenched in America to go ..down quickly wighous a Struggle. p 


However, ‘in all likelihood the Pree poteod of direct federal subsidization 
of the private institutions’ will. not be the one adopted because of the adminis 
trative difficulties involved. The second method, namely, grants by the federal 
government to the states to be used by them as they sec fit, is probably the more 
likely.one. This method is aavored, according to a poll taken in 1943, by eight 
out of ten educators, or 70% of the educational population, The opponents of 
this method of federal aid point out that the federal. government is already 
over-extended both from the point of view of other commitments at home and abroad 
and from the point of view of taxation. These objectors also raise the queation 
of Statc's Rights; they arguc that the states are doing a satisfactory job in 
education, and in -the southern states there is voiced the fcar that educational 
opportunities for the negroes will be equalized with that of the whites. These 
are the political views of many in the north, middle west, and south. -In general, 
however, among educators there is a strong fecling that the federal govertiment 
can and should supply the funds for the statcs to spend. This is why Senate Bill 
#472 and. House Bill #2953, both of which prohibit any kind of ifederal control 
and leave the administration of education in the hands of the state, are favored 
by large numbers todays — 


5e~ School and Society, January 15, 1944, pe 36 
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There are, however, certain other objections to federal subsidy of higher 
education evon though it were administerod by the states. It is conceivable, ° - 
for example, that if Iarge sums of money were turned over to individual. states, 
education within cach state would become a political football among the 
legislators; it. is also conceivable that representatives from ‘the various educa~ 
tional institutions within that state would bear down on the state capitol, 
like Coxey's army, démanding their share of the spoils. Many of the problems 
connected with direct subsidies to private institutions would reanpear in the 
state legislatures. Whether or not each school which sought aid was using . 
discriminatory tactics in the choice of its students is a question which would 
have to be answered. Whether the money should go to sectarian, non-sectarian 
schools, or both is another problem. The wholes question of the relation of 
church, state, and school would be ‘gates. Over these issues the state legis- 
latures would undoubtedly become a bloody battleground of the educators and 
other lobbyists seeking sustenance from the public trough. - 


It is also. conceivable that if federal aid to higher education is granted 
through the states, education may become a political football in Washington 
itsclf, because ecducators would turn lobbyists at the source in order to secure 
for their state the largest possible sums. Jt might even happen that college 
presidents would be chosen not for thcir intcllectual leadership or administra~ 
tive ability, but for their political acumene 


If the federal government grants money for highcr education, whether directly 
or indirectly through the states, there undoubtedly will te certain restrictions 
placed upon the exponditure of that money. I am sure you all have noticed that 
the President's Report on Higher Tducation, tho first volumes of which were issued 
a fow weeks ago, opposed scgrcgation, the quota system, and-even went so far as 
to suggest that all questions as to race, color, or nationality be eliminated 
from application | forms. While most cducators have no objections to ary of the 
above restrictions, nevertheless, it would be folly not to recognize in them the 
first moves in the direction of a systom of claborate controls by the federal 
government. No matter how well-meaning these regulations my beat first, they do 
possess the seeds of regimentation. Sooncr or later Washington may well be 
dictating what is to be taught and how it is to be taught in all schools which 
receive fedéral aid; if and when that time is reached, not ; only is lLibcral educa- 
tion in danger, but freedom and ‘democracy as well. 

It is commonplace to ‘state that a controllcd cducation is a great temptation 
to the political demagogue. Sducation. must be free from government censorship, | 
from any particular idéology;: it must be free to develop true values. Restrictions 
undor the guise of dispelling racial prejudices may well lead to restrictions in, 
favor of vocationalism, and eventually ‘to tho promotion of some particular 
nationalist political or economic doctrines; all of which apetes totalitarianism. 


To surrender collegiate individual initiative and freedom is too high a price 
to pay for federal aid. Zducational institutions in America must not be regimen~ 
ted. Wo havé scen, less than a decade G0 » the lengths to which a system of 
controlled education .can go. I refer, of Course, to:Hitler's Gormany. There the 
Nazis created an indoctrination system which produced a uniform approach by the ° 
majority of its citizens to all political and social problems., It was quite 
natural that all libcral institutions, comparable to our liberal arts colleges 
here, were destroyed since they were dangerous to dictatorship. 
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The privately endowed liberal arts colleges in Amcrica have long maintained 
this distinction between cducation and indoctrination. Yet, if the federal’ - 
government were to become thoir principal source of income, is it not reasonable 
to assume that they would be influenced by that source? And sooner or later 
these sturdy institutions would become enfeetlod ond stringy, the same proccss 
taking place as does when the botanist places «4 picnt ia & box in total darhacss 
except for one source of light at the top sco of the box. I do not believe this 
process has begun, Pui it is well to be aware of the possibilities if federal 
support is given in the amounts suggested and in the manner suggested. 


It would be a sad aey for America if the liberal arts colleges were sapped 
of their strength, tocucse these privately supportca institutions aro the very 
backbone of education +1. tnerica. Bhere-aro at the present time about 700 private 
institutions in this ccuntry and until a decade ago tiuey lod the fiold of higuor 
education. It was not until 1939-40 that the numocr of students attending tax: 
supported institutions of higher learning exceeded the nunber in the private 
colleges. Some of us believe that the strenzth of the lilcral arts collog?s is, 
good, because these institutions are not conceried with the problems of srking 
a living as much as with the problem of teaching mon to make satistacto:v Livese 
Moreover, the liberal arts college concerns itself with the morel, svizitual, and 
intcllectual problems of. mankind, the ultimatc necds of men rather than their 
immediate satisfactions. 


For these reasons and many others, there are many cducators who, believing 
that federal support is synonymous with fedcral control, attack both in ordoer 
to maintain thcoir freedom. I, personally, do not bclicve thezt this is necessary, 
and in fact it scems to me unwise so to do. Rather, it scems tu me that the 
educator in a private institution should identify himself with this movement 
which he cannot stop, and try to influence it along a course which will not be 
detrimental to his institution. This lends mc to my third point, as to how 
federal aid may be administered and the effect of that kind of Administration 
on the private schools. : 


Because of the many problems connected with direct federal subsidy or with 
state administration of that federal aid, there are large numbers of prominent 
educators who hold that the only solution is to divide the federal subsidy among 
the individuals who want an education. This group favors grants to individuals 
in the form of national scholarships to be spent by those individuals in-the 
institutions of their choicc. Ina po11 which was conducted early in 1947 © 
federal aid of this kind was supported by 241 institutions out of a total of 609 
questioned. Only 90 wore against this mcthod of fodern) svpnort, and the romainder 
were doubtful or of no opinion. In short; %0% of tho uci. cgus which answered 
this question showed no foar that federal aid of this kind neceusarily meant 
federal control. ._ Many oducators believe that througn the sechoitsship nian the 
colleges and univsersities can.receive aid without an sladerwctsysten of maunge- 
ment which might lead to totalitarian regimoniction,. by this method she riusonoty 
of the private institvtion is retained, and.as i giated at tre vogue wits. Local 
control of education is an old American cuctom. By this wobsod ike mossy vy td 
be useful to the indivierals directly; the colloges would be aided art touts 
by enrolling more higt. calibre students, but with fow or aone of tie ceesrisutone 
required by direct subsidigztion or state maaipulated funds. The nations 3s cole 
arship plan entails no sacrifice of freedom; it avoids the possibilitios ~t 
regimentation. 


6e- Association of American Colleges, Bulletin, March, 1947, pe. 8 
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The amount or method of distribution of these national scholarships is not 
within my province to discuss here. I will mercly say that I believe as ‘ 
educators intorested in the continuance of free institutions, whatever method 
is developed for allotment among the states, we should insist that the students 
who reccive such bencfactions should be allowed to dctermine for themselves where. 
they should use it and what courses they should pursuc. ; 


The system of national scholarships is not a new one. It has long worked . 
successfully in France and ingland, and therefore it is natural to ask why could 
it not work cqually well here in the United States? That the federal government 
is capable of sctting up a systom of administering these scholarships gocs without . 
saying. Witness the very excellent job which was accomplished by the Navy during 
the late war in selecting its V-12 candidates. More could be said on this matter 
of national scholarships, but my time is running out. I think, howover, that most | 
of you will agree that a national scholarship systom is far preferable to any 
other systom of national subsidization. 


In conclusion, I should like to summarize the four points which I have tried 
to make: 


First, that fedcral aid is inevitable, if we are to attempt the task which 
many pcople believe necessary in this country. 


Sedond, thnt direct fodernl nid would have the effect of regimenting the 
colleges, and is therefore not desirable. 


Third, that federal aid through the state legislatures is equally cumbersome, 
and would tend to make education a political problem -ithin onrch individurl 
state, all of which would be detrimental to education in general. 


Fourth, that the national scholarship plan is the least detrimontal to the 
colleges and the most helpful to the students themselves. 


As educators we should novor lose sight of our fundamental aim, which is not 
more schools, nor bigger schools, but better training and more thoroughly cducated 
men from the schools which already exist. I belicve that the national scholarship 
plan would give the schools the support which they necd in the form of better raw 
material with which to: work. A program of national scholarships is selective, 
qualitative rather than quantitative, and as President Compton of MeI.T. said 
recently we mugt distinguish between the quantitative and qualitative objectives 
of education. Both schools and students would benefit from a continuation of the 
competitive system which has proved so satisfactory. The privately endowed 
liberal arts college has no fears from federnl aid of this type, believeing that 
under a fair competitive systom it can continue to do its job well. 


7e— What the Colleges are doing , Janunry 1948, pe 2 
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DISCUSSION PERIOD 





Deen Louis Smith, Berea College, asked Dean Baily how the third 
methoe would enable the private colleges to expend .to meet the needs 
if there isa rapid incresse in enrollment. Tern Brily pointed out that 
the question wes based on the essumption of figures in the Truman 
renort anc if so there would be a problem, He personally thought 
that education for democracy may mean fewer students than the Truman 
Commission suggests. 


Dean Simeon Leland, Northwestern University, wanted to take issue 
with the statement that governmental sic would be inevitable on account 
of large numbers. He believed thet the »ttempt to equalize wealth 
throush taxes and the resultant tendancy to reduce private philanthropy . 
would be a greater couse of the inevit>bility of federal -id. He greed 
with the third suggestion of Dean Baily and he. vointed out that federal 
aid had not yet brought reginentation. ; 


Dean Norman Royall, University of Kansas City, asked if we would ~ 
be in cenger of becoming too dependent on student fees under the seholar- 
ship plan. Dern Baily argued that private scholarships would be 
continued an‘ that federel scholarship would not be the only source of 
income, He acmitted » fear of bureaucracy but he consicered the 
scholarship nlen was less likely to lead to bureaucracy than the other 
vlans. 


Tean C.L. Ficken, Ohio Wesleyan University, referred to the Aiken 
bill by which the government would match on a fifty to fifty basis 
funds provided for building »nurnoses. Dean “hite incicatec thet in some 
states it would be imnossible to carry out the plan. 


Dean Y.C. Nystrom, “Yittenbure College, referred to the extension 
of high school by having a junior college program. To whet extent 
would this type of expansion work under subsidizatiom Dean Baily was 
in favor of this. He thoucht that a large number of students co not 
belong in college after the second year. He advocated keeping the 
four-yesr private colleges on a renal liberal arts basis. 


Dean Wayne Leys, Roosevelt Collece, wanted to know what constituted 
reasonable tynes of control. Dean Brily stated that there are no 
absolute freedoms. Denn “Yhite contended that state supported schools 
are still controllec by their ow faculties -né yonrdsgof trustees. 


Dean %.C. Morgan, Converse College, wentecd to know if lsnd-grent 
subsidies Gi¢ not include militery treining. Deen ‘white seid that the 
R.O.T.C. involvee little control excent inspection. 


Dean Leon Smith, University of Georgia, brought out the fact that 
students were not required to take R.O.T.C. work. 
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Dean Thonas Henderson, Virginie Union University, connented 
that the G.I. bills heve not helped institutions as much as expected 
since only tuition is incluced. He advocated a supplementary grant. 
Dean Brily wes afraid if private schoo’s accepted governnental gifts, 
it would. oven the gates for more control. 


Dean Simeon Leland, Northwestern University, ssked if acceptance 
of direct aid involved regimentation, In study of federal rid. for 
land-grent colleges, he hae founce little POESEFEIATSOS with reference 
to wh-t should be taught. 


Dean WS, Dysinger, MacMurrey College, referred to students 6n 
his csmous prevzrins to teach under the Smith-Hughes Act. By state 
law, they nust teach for six yeeks off the csmnus and this results 
in vroblens in connection with their reguler courses. He cited this 
state recuirenent of Illinois as an illustration of governnental 
restriction, . 
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“ 


SHOULD THTRS 37 AUY DIFFERENCE IN THS LIB "RAL ARTS SDUCATION OF :cEN AND WOitsi? 


‘ Dean Svelyn Ae Rusk, WellssCollege. 


In addressing the question, " Should There Be Any Difference in the Liberal 
Arts Education of Men and Women?" I figd myself confronted by mixed emotions. I 
recall the Greek mathematician who, "boasting of a new discovery regarding regular 
polyhedra, was so shamed by his fellows for the sin of boastfulness that he drowned 
~ tinsel &, <On-theqgotheshand, ang tompsntion to commit the sin of boastfulncss: 
completely vanishes when I read, with somewhat irritating but eventually. with 
soothing repetition, the opinions of my colleagues regarding liberal education for 
men, for women, for bothe I cannot doast of originality, while if repetition 
carries conviction, w> must all be already convinced on most asnects of the dis- 
cussion. 


% 


Our subject is one of immediate concern. In the Atlantic Monthly alone, recent 
articles have asked such qyucstions as, "Do Amcrican Mon Like Women?" and "What's 
Wrong with the Family?", or have discussed such matters as the "Perennial Adoles- 
cene>" of American culture, Surely. the problems being attacked in such articles 
have educational implications. In particular, the problems of the educated 
woman in the post-war world are clearly contral. 





On our campus, as on many othors, there is a tradition of faculty plays, 
and for the first few weeks of January, members of our faculty and administration 
are memorizing the lincs of Ibsen's Hedda Gablor for an historical, or hystcrical, 
faculty performance given for the student entertainment, if not edification. Thus 
the dilomma of a woman without vocation or avocation and bored to extinction in 
quite another period, but equally applicablo. to our owm, is quite immediatcly in 
my mind. Had she been liberally cducated, would there have been ahy lessening 
of the tragic tonsions? 





My approach to our question will not be.based on statistical correlations, 
however beautiful @ possibly resulting bell-shaped curve may be, should I be ablo 
to produce such a picture for the discussion today. Although I particularly enjoy 
statistical works in my teaching, and even in my office, I.an very wary about 
using such data until I have prepared a careful questionnaire and have had an 
epport mity to-aumiyze-the roturns on stich 2 questionnaire. There was not sufficicnt 
time for me to carry through such a study between my agreement to appear on this 
program and today. Pe 

Therefore, I do not protend to sperk for women's colleges, nor cven for Wells 
College. A fact to be considered though, ovon if it may anpear ungracious to 
belabor the point, is. that the curricula of many af our women's colleges at the 
present time may not necd as much ovorhauling.as those of many of the men's 
liberal arts colleges. Women's colleges long ‘have stressed core and cxvloratory 
values in program building, comprehonsive examirintions, honors courses, reading 
periods, and 411 the rest of it. My own collego curriculum committee is at the 
moment struggling with the most cffective ways to give greater flexibility and 
adaptation valucs fitting the program to today, whether the student lator follows 
graduate courses, or immediately chooses a career, marriage or professional. 


Indeed, my comments may well start with a simple statcment, that I believe 
that education in the liberal arts for mén and tromen at the college level should 
not differ in any fundamental fashion, but only in such secondary phases 4s ompha- 
ses, Choice of offerings, and the immediate or terminal values being sought. 
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Physicslly ond environmentally, there sre funcemental differences between 
men ene women, yes. But I co not know of snv laboratory esmerinent which has 
proved thet intellectually or in reger? to the learnine srocesses there pre any 
Cifferences so fun¢snental »s to werront.senarate nrogrems for.men and wonen, I 
micht remin¢ you, parentheticelly, of Gorfon Allvért's werning against the fallacy 
of assuming that data gathered from rebbits and mice heve humen significence, 
necessarily. Those @ifferences which vatently occur in the wide renges of sudjects 
anc methocs, desirnble in the prégeroms of our colleges to-day, may better cistin- 
guish one college from another ‘rather than nen's liberal arts vrogrems from women's, 
In vocationsl on iy schools my statement of opinion may not be mate 
quite so categorically. And gain, the problems of public versus vrivate education 
do not seem to me to be anstiately vertinent. 





I an interested to lesrn how fer Mr. Hatcher has the seme noint of view. as I 
have ane. whether, instenc of = Cebate, we may have a symposium this efternoon, 
between two tyocs of colleges offering liberal arte courses to women - the 
university anc the small college distinctly for women, 


In arriving at my conclusion, I heve run over in ny miné ene ch ckec over in 
my reacing the accepted objectives of liberal arts education anc find that the 
same conclusions have been reached time and agein whether the discussion has been 
pursued by men or by women, - “ve all desire, for exemnle, our college cracuates, 
both men anc wonen, to b canable of Cisnlevine fortitude, of living with dis- 
crimination, of oiling (or salting) the way of life with » sense of humor. We 
want them to be nature intellectually, sestheticelly, socially, ‘spiritually. We 
want then to be able to read the newspeper intelligently, to be able to ¢ciscrin- 
inate between proparzanda and »vrojects deserving of their support, to vote and to 
hold office. with wisdom and cignity, to secure in college the fundanontals of an 
education which only comrences with commencement. 

We Co not wish them to imitate the Bouthern judge who refuse¢ to hear both 
sides of a controversy for fear he might bo confused, or the’ clubwoman, who, when 
congratulated for a naper on Russia to-day acnitted she hac used ohly one hook, 
whereas,- previously, she said, she had used two books, anc hac always been confused, 
We want our students, do we not, to feel "at home" in a world of great confusion. 
The unities centered in the incivicuel, the hone, the college, the community, the 
world, the comnon origin end destiny of man stressed in a liberal arts program — 
are alike worthy of appropriation by maturing men ance women. “hether the type of 
~rogram prefcrred is what. has been called the"student-centered" or the "content- 
centered" tyne, the obligations in the fielés of scienee, social studies, *rt, 
and religion are similer, even if the volues soucht anc obtaincd.are variously 
Pporopriated, 


In considering these accepted: phases of the libernl arts vrogram, . find 
myself frequently reeslling President. Greene's Inaucuration Adéress in November 
of last year at Wells Collese,. He called for proficiency in reacing, "real 
reading, active and eritical, . with constant challense of ‘the, author, logical, 
semantic, en acsthetic." Next, the ability. to write Znglish "so that others 
can Gecl with the writer's mesnine without delay or doubdt or ANNOYANCE» " Then’ 
"the ability to understand anc neanipul-te the Laneuaze of numbers." Fourth, 

"en honest frcing by all students of whichever sex anc whatever special aptitude 
of the facts that they live in a materiel univeise, that they are in their 
organisns a part of that material universe, and that they ignore its laws and 
nature at their physical as well ag intellectual neril..-... Science for the 
citizen anc not merely for the beginning specislist.is -» vitel need, and 
scientists are the last neonle in.the world to answer 'immossibdle® to the knotty 
vroblems of time.an¢ snace which this need. .inposes." Critical study of man in his 
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socirl relations past and preson’ was noxt urged, and selection and organization | 
were named as means of controlling the vast body of mnrtorial available. Litcra- 
ture and the arts were included as necessitics of "mental and emotional hygiene", 
with the practice of tho arts providing "the best moans of understanding both the 
nature of art and something of the nature of human greatness." He finally stroseed 
the fundamental need of placing philosophy or religion ("somo are contont vith 

such terms as synthesis or integration") "at the top of the compass card, the true 
north toward. which we look to find a fixed star." 


These elomonts of a liberal education are surely applicable equally to men 
and to women. The sciontific attitude with its training in arousing curiosity, 
keenness of observation, and criticnl evaluation; the social development. fron 
dormitory and student government problems to intelligent citizonship and on to 
appreciation of UNESCO, ¢cnlled by Ambassador-Bonnet, "the Sponrhoad of the UN"; 
and, finally, the growth fron adolescence to niaturity in roligious sensitivity are 
‘all factors which mon and women students -Alikd have a right to demand. 


The recollection of the mectings of the American Associntion of Colloges last 
wintor in Boston continucs to stimulste me. Whon Archbishon Cushing urged that 
"numan unity is a moral concept", that "without morality there is no truly human, 
action", and that "mornlity prosunposos religious valucs", ho:was not limiting his 
emphasis to mon or to woman, but wns calling for Action "for living and for life." 
And when Dr. Buttrick vointed out that an education purcly sccular.locks man within, 
time and space, and that fnith, not knowledgs alone, is needed to save our atomic 
world, one could no. longer ea. the place of religion in a liberol arts prozrane 
Moreover, whon Rufus Jones insists that religion is ct yo and has imagination 
enough to intograte ronason with it, vhon Rabbi Liebrian''s Ponce of Mind places 
religious exocrience in a key pos ition. inn siolleshockod world, - one more link 
aia the Libernl education of men and womon is forged. 





_— ‘Waln, “ne 2 bonutiful tribute to Rufus Jones, tells of a-recen* visit to 
his homee She records some of the spokcn thougchts of 2 man she says is supremely 
normal and thorefore cnn sneak to honlthy people everywhere. "Life building", he 

said, "is a fino arte A doautiful life must havo poise and sorenity and joy in it 
as woll as the spirit.of adventure." We crave for our sean both men and women, 
this screnity and this spirit of Adventures 


Religion as a monns of bridging the gap between science and art is boing 
examined by Professor Northrop and the roajtionstip betwoon religion «nd scicnce by 
Dr. du Noty. Such studics in cultural syntheses suggest the unitics demanded in 
much current thinking on libor.l education. : Library and studio, as well as labora 
tory and study, stand rondy to give encoursgoment in intordopartmental syntheses 
to both-men and worjen, as formal educniion fuses with education which.is life. 
President Conont has even urged that modern science be taught as cultural history, 
that economics and politics be taught rith-contomporary emnhasis, and that the 
humanities be stripped of their "s2ob Appeal." Women, should accompany the men 
from the ivory towor to tho maricot-place and to: the school house and to the tom 
hall; they both should gain refroshnent in the chapel. . 


.- But I wish for a fov minutes to montioA some differorces, between men and vomen's 
education .in rllusion to -nvironmental conditioning or proshective activities and 

to consider whether thoy have portinonce to college programse I mow that vomen are 
froquontly chided with a lack of logical thought, with overemphasis on detail, with 

ineffectiveness as speakers or as oxocutives, evoén vhen they may be credited with 


idenlism, patience, and intuitive insight. I do not say that women lack these 
qualities, but in so far as tho eduentod woman is moro than a social being, it 
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scoms to me that if sho does lack any of these qualitics, or others, it is the, 
business of liberal cducation to supply thom. Likewise, those qualitics mon lack 
and in which women excel are clear challenges to the libernl educators of men. 


Both mon and women should be trained to the limit of their individual cnpaci- 
ties in all desirable directions until reason and imagination correlate and 
together develon wholesomcly and creatively. Indecd, having progressed beyond 
the period rien women's cducation was designed to ne that of men, and, let us 
hope, beyond the more recent period, when it aimed at distinctiveness, it seems 
to me that only vhen men and women alike receive a wisoly focussed and yet broadly 
sprend liberal education, can the limitations of both be overcome. It is only 
vhen men's colleges learn from women's colleges, as well as the other way around, 
and both center their offorts on training the whole personality that the actual 
program of liboral cducation can go forward. 


The discrimination, so often reported, againss vomen in industry and other 
fields may not be our most immediate concern, but the desirnbility of finding 
means for improving the situntion is evident. Unfortunntely, we also too often 
fecl that womon are discriminated against in tho cduentional field. The discussion 
of men and women and liberal education cortnainly wirrants, the mention ef thu 
desirability of more womon toachers at college Levels, whother the studonts are 
men or women, and more mon teachers at the calicr Levels. The stirring history 
of groat toachers in our colleges and thoir trenondous influonce on whole gencr- 
ations of students could certainly be largely incrensea if gifted women had also 
a greater opportunity to make their contributions. 


As the educated woman takes her place in the community, rhother the career 
be that of marriage or in industry,. sho may show peculiar ability in reducing 
the so-called "cultural lag" between our present distz>uzht. mechanical vorld and 
the utonian world of the future. -.She may have specinl gifts for serving conmuni- 
tics less privileged thin hor ow; she may be oxcentionsl!y skilled in "transmuting", 
as Professor Helen C. Thito has pointed out, as roll as "acquiring" facts. 
BeaMtiful relationshins may be her special contribution in home and community. 
Presidont Blanding looks to the day when the "warmth of hoart", the "joy of life", 
and the "clarity of thougits", of which the educated vomen is Gapable, will find 
fuller opportunity for oxnression. , oe 


The hone of 2 carecr for the majority of wonon is still found in marriago, 
if the autobiographies of cntoring college students ench fall are indicative 
and subsequontly borne out by the alumnae records. In tho current nunber of a 
college Alumnae News a gradunt= of a decade or so ago writes frankly and yot 
encouragingly of the valucs of a traditional .libor:1 arts education for one whose 
interests are now centered in a husband and four children. Sho tells of wheeling 
baby-carriages home from the library filled with books, of Petcr Rabbit hobnobbing 
with Kiorkegaard and fornulas nixed with the odes of Hornce. Sho points out 
hat the excitement of now ideas aroused in college and trnining in modifying 
one's preconceptions as experionce suggests, mako for good citizenship. Morality 
and religion may not be indoctrinated througn regular courses, she admits, but 
thoy can be encournged. Shoe concludes that thc educated womin who shrinks fron 
marriage as a career is laciting in spiritual fortitude. 





The records of women who ‘inve followed libornl arts prograns, not so 
different from mon's, show that thoy have aciieved many successes in the past. 
Wo remenber thoir nost. recent contributions in the second rorld war and we hope 
that they, or more inportant that the presont and future women college graduates, 
may also be premred to meet the future and its demands in the home, in the 
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community, in the nation, and in the vorld itself. 


If I were asked to illustrate some snecinl emphases appropriate to women, I 
vould mention that environmental conditioning may warrant a practical or eyo-minded 
or cmotionnl omphasis by young women, as opposed to 2 theoretical or ear-minded 
or rational emphasis by young men. In the choice of courses offered both grouns 

he young woman will naturally keep the home = her profession ~ in mind; the 
young man, his professionnl objectives. As to immediate and terminal values sought, 
the young wonen in the former case may have such future intorests as the P.T.A., 
League of Women Voters, social work, or hor husband's possible interests in mind. 

In the latter case, a sense of security and sorenity may be the terminal values 
sougnt. In contrast, the young mon may think, for immediate values, of a business 
or profession, community problems, and those of a political or economic character, 
whereas the spvirit of adventure may suggcst the terminal valucs sought. 


The libersl arts program, then, docs not seem to me to need special varintion, 
whether those who pursuc it are young men or young romen. I must emphasize what 
I said at the heginning of this session, that the liberal arts. program docs not 
seem to call for serious diversifications to meet the needs of men and of women 
but overhauling and evolution to meet tho needs of a now world. 


the motto of each of our colleges enbodies an inspiring objcetive, however 
distant may be its revnlization. Those aims have no gender. My orm is Habere ot 
disvertire , to have and to shire. It urges . determination to hold on to the 
best of the past, and through action, intolligent action in the present and vell- 
mide plans for the future, to spread the benefits of a free culture. 
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Shoulée There Be Any Tifference in the Liberal Arts Zéucation 

of Men ond “onen? . anes 

Dean Herlen Hatcher, Colleve of Arts en¢ Sciences, Ohio State 
University. 


In an informal fashion, Dean Hatcher introduced his remerks by 
telling of his prelininary methocs of finding the answer to the question. 
When he haé@ aceented the nosition of Cean, he ha¢ asked the nresicent if 
there was a Gifference between education for men an¢ women onc the president 
inouired if there was a difference between boys an* fir. Ee asked a 
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junior deen and the letter said there was some “if 
Three of four girls in his office thought there ch’ 
In his own clrsses, the wonen overwhelninely ae 1é 
difference but two men hed the onnosite oninic 
negative renly anc stated that there wes 
in her home then the recolling of what she hed liarrc? L the fyur yerrs.a 
college. Still puzzled, he asked hinsclf the ques nc the answer wis 
"only a very littl . 


isfoction 
Qe t 


Dean Hatcher stressed the feet thet the women of the nation hove to 
draw on the same sources of sttisfaction as the men. Since they are going to 
participate in the sf£feirs of cunriunity oné ration, there choulé be no difference 
on the besis of sex, TKe women are going to do tome eS 25 and tne men are 
going to earn a Livine but only about cient perecat cl t2 wha 
ained to prensre for in college. The woren may neau in thei’ work over 
resiliency of mind snc ‘eeapdinees of snbrit than the en Go. They hoth ne 


the sane beckgrouin'. 


Latter co 


Dean Eatcher concludec that ‘there shoul? not be sny difference in the 
Libéral Arts progron for men ane women or only a Little ¢i cé. Zoth must 
heve what this »rosran vrovides, Both ses fitted for treining a for 
specislization, A worsen shoule not leern cooxtiug or urty can n colleze courses, 
Twenty minutes with ec vedintricien, motiveti¢ bv = “wo infant, will 
tesch her moré than + eutriculum can. On the other acnd loth men an? wonen need 
to have as e pert of their cducation, neyrhe logs and ‘chilc Juwrelounent. The men 
must take more ressursitivity in this armor. ors was moving in the right 
Cirection when che roSctled’ sgrdtrst her Vodvucetion' one slanncé the door on 
"A Doll's House. ve oF 
PISCUSSIO’ PERIO?. 


Dean Leon P, Smith, Georsie, conncnt De: iild png of 
Vassar in returnine to Goorgia was rekeé if there should be a 4 nee in the 
education for men ane wenen, %In her revly, she inticeted that she 6 not know 
but she was willins to investignte. 

Dean L.L, Clifton Okiatona, inqaircd why there should a wonen's colleges. 
Dean Rusk srid that che had theicht adout that auestion and Becided thet there 
should be differcnecs in environrent for cifference nersonse 


Dean Mery Lynean of Sweet Briar College nointed out that women are never 
presidents or editors ir cocéducetional colleges but in the women's collegcs they 
have onnortunitiecs for le-cdership. 
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Deen C.F,Richards, Dennison College, advocated coeducstional education. 


Teen John S, Higzins, Rockhurst Collesc, pointed out thet wonen 
are trainers of wonen an¢ men are trainers of men ane asked if there 
should therefore be sone distinction, Denn Hatcher thouzht that the nroblem 
zoes Cown into th clementary school whore there «re not enough men anc. he 
also sdnitted that there sre not enough vonin on the frculty in the state 
universities, Denn Rusk agreed, 


Dean Elizabeth Mey, Hood College, sgrecd with Dean Hatcher that 
educntion for home econonics should be at the time women were confronted 
with the nroblen, The part that bothered her was the troininzs for 
vocations, Furthermore in socicty are the functions of men an¢ women 
the sane? She may narry and may also need to sunnlencnt th: frnily 
income. Should the education of women prenarc them for the time when 
chileren leave the hone? Girls shoul¢ be urged to go into gracusate vork 
even though they sre planning to be ~-rried. 


Dean Edward Davison, Weshington anc Jefferson College, cxvressed 
the belicf that there should be eo difference in the educ-tion of men 
end woren, More greet novels shoul¢ be written concerning the whole life 
cycle of ~en,. “Yonen need more exemplary educstion anc more help in the 
ficlds of history anc litereture, 


Yeon H,W, Taeuseh,, College of Wooster, wished to. express 
sppreciation for the nrogron, Tean French also e:mressec apprecintion 
for the interest of the members an¢ nointed out thet the success of the 
conference donendeé unon their cooperation anc particivation. 


Deon GM. “Yilcox, Youngstown College, distributed » questionnaire 
concerning the snount of crecit to be given to veternns for educational 
exnocrienecs in the srmed scrvices, 


Before -¢ journnent, the new cheirman, Deen Marten ten Eoor, thanked 
the deens for supnortine him with thoir confidence, He concluded his 
remarks by asking the menbers to send sugeestions concerning the vorogran 
for next veor, 
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Diehl, Charles 7., President, Southtw:storn Univors ity, } 

Heslcr, LeRe, Dean, University of Tennesscoc, Knoxville 

Jonnson, A. Thcodore, Southvestcr:2 Univorsity, Mcrmhis 

Patton, Loslic K., Dean, Tusculun College, Greonville 

Pullias, Athons Qlaz, Presidztnt, David Lipsconmd esa Nashville 
Sargent, &.S., Acadozic Denn, Union University, Jacksor 

Smith, Maxwell A., Dean, University of Chattanooza, atsediedn 


Spann, J. Richard, Sducation:1 Director, Borrd of TZducation, “cthodi st Church 
6 


t 


Adans, Waltor Z., Denn, ; Lon: Christian College, Abilene 
Thonias, Bruce, Denn, Tri nivorsity, Sin Antonio 
Wnllacc, Trnest, Assistant Doan, Toxrs Technolocical College, Lubbock 


Utah: 


ity of Utah, Snlt Lake 
City 
Vernont: 


Ackley, Howard, President, Green Mountain College, Poultney 
DuPont, Rove Gernld 2., Dean, St. Michacl's College, Winooski 
Stratton, Sanucl §., Presidont, Middlebury College, Middlobury 


Alvey, Tdward, Jr., Dean, Mary Washington Colloge, Frederichsburg 
Anderson, Stowart We, Dea, Virginia Military Institute, Loxington 
Fronch, ©.C., Dean, Randoluh—Nacon Wonon's College, Lynchburg 
Saves Foye Ge, Dean, Emory and Honry Colloge, Bnory 
Holsabaciz, Fred, Dean, Lynchburg Collegs, Lynchburg 
Honde srson, Thomas E., Dean, Virginia Union University, Richmond 
Horn, Henry E., President, Marion College, Marion 
Jonnston, JeHe, Donnie Virginian State Colloge, Poteorsbureg 
Leaman, Chester Ke, Dean, East rn Monnonite College, Harrisonburg 
cwis, Frank B., President, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 
Lyman, Mrs. Mary 5,, Dean, Swe-t Brinr.Colloge, Swost. Briar 
MeKonzic, C.W., Dean of Faculty, Westninstcr College 





I k 


Myors, 2.Be, Denn of Colloge, Roxrnoke College, Salen 
Snith, Mary Phlegar, Denn, Hollins College, Hollins 
Unbeck, Sharvy G., Dean, Collog: of William and Mary, Williansburg 
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Virginia: 





Bartlott, JeFe, Doan, Marshall Collegs, Hyntinston 

Blackwell, Ashby C., Bonn, Morris Harvey Colloge, Charleston 

Bowors, ZeVe, Profcssor of Psychology, West Virginin Wesloyan College 
Buckhannon 

Hnnd, Goorge He, Presidcnt, Fnirmont State Colloge, Fairnont 

Schooleraft, A.A., Donn, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 

Weinor, 3.Re, Denn, Bethany College, Bethany 


Wisconsin: 


Barnett, Rev. M.G., Doan of Lib:ral Arts, Marquott > University, Milwaukco 
Conwell, Hie, Dean, mi Collcge, Beloit 

Ingrahan, ''.4., Deny, University of TFisconsin, Madison 

Tonney, “dward A., Denn, Rivon Colleges, Rinon 


TWyoning: 


Rechard, O.H., Dean of College of Libornl Arts, University of Vyoning 
Laranic 





